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Yik Yak banned 
as anti-bullying 
precaution 


By Lauren Carter 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 


Imagine an app that lets you 
say, whatever you want without 
any consequences. You could 
talk about how terrible that meat- 
loaf in the dining hall was last 
night and how it resembled Abra- 
ham Lincoln. You could com- 
plain about your professor giving 
you a lousy grade on a paper you 
worked hard on all semester. You 
could say anything you wanted, 
consequence-free, and it will dis- 
appear, never showing up again. 

Imagine if this app already 
existed. 

Yik Yak is a new controver- 
sial social media app that lets 
users post anonymously on a 
platform similar to Twitter, but 
completely reprimand-free. Yik 
Yak’s statement on its website 
claims that users can “share their 
thoughts and keep their privacy.” 

The app is centered around 
a user’s current geographical lo- 
cation; this means that wherever 
they are, users’ Yik Yak posts 
will pop up in the same area. 
The timeline that Yik Yak uses 
is based on the number of thumbs 
up and thumbs down a post gets. 
The more ups, the longer the post 
will be on on everyone’s time- 
lines; the more downs, the faster 
it disappears. 

“A lot of the yaks made me 
laugh, and a lot of them were 
gross, but overall I’ve had a 
positive experience with it,” said 
Caitlin Shea-Vantine, °15, who 
has used Yik Yak for one month. 

Although the content on Yik 
Yak ranges from hilarious to hu- 
miliating, there have been no ac- 
counts of cyberbullying on Yik 
Yak at St. Michael’s. 

As a preventative measure 
against cyberbullying, Yik Yak 
was banned from the St. Mi- 
chael’s Wi-Fi during the week of 
Oct. 10. Users of Yik Yak can 
still access the app through the 
data plans on their smartphones 
but are unable to use it under the 
college’s wireless network. 


SEE YIK YAK ON PAGE 2 
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Clockwise from left: Lead singer Mark Foster opens the show with “Pseudologia Fantistica” on 


Thursday. A back-up guitarist jams during “Life on the Nickel.” Fans wait for Foster the People to 
take the stage. Light sensor crystals silhouette bassist Jacob “Cubbie” Fink. 
f candidates vie for Vermont 


By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


General elections in Ver- 
mont will take place on Nov. 4, 
where students, staff and faculty 
who are registered to vote will be 
able to decide on which candidate 
positions and policies they want 
to support. 

The Vermont gubernatorial 
election this year is made up of 
seven candidates. The candidates 
have many different viewpoints 
and policies ranging from topics 
and issues related to health care, 
education, job creation and opiate 
use in Vermont. 

Peter Shumlin is running to 
retain his position as the Demo- 
cratic governor of the state. 

“After building two success- 
ful businesses in Vermont, em- 
ploying Vermonters, I felt that 
I wanted more students, more 
young people to have the same 
opportunity that I had in this 
state,” said Shumlin in the 2014 
gubernatorial debate on C-Span 
on Oct. 9. 





Scott Milne, a Republican, is 
running against Shumlin. Milne 
is a sixth generation Vermonter 
who takes pride in being from a 
family raised in Vermont where 
he served as president of his fam- 
ily’s company, Milne Travel, for 
over 27 years. 

According to an article that 
ran in Seven Days, Milne is aim- 
ing to put his name out there and 
is letting his reputation carry him 
into office. 

“T think I am still an under- 
dog as far as whether I am going 
to win or not, but I think if I get 
elected I have the determination 
and the focus and the ability to 
be a much better governor and 
put Vermont in a better position 
than it is now,” Milne told The 
Defender during a neighborhood 
planning association meeting in 
New North End of Burlington on 
Oct. 22. 

Milne believes Shumlin will 
be unpopular with Vermonters 
going into this election because 
during his term tax increases 
have gone up 20 percent in the 


last year, along with a state bud- 
get that has gone from $3.5 bil- 
lion to $4.5 billion, according to 
Milne. 

“The biggest policy differ- 
ence between Milne and Shumlin 
is over health care,” said William 
Grover, a professor of political 
science at St. Michael’s who is 
interested in local elections. 

“Scott Milne is taking a 
more traditional Republican po- 
sition, that he is not in favor of 
any kind of state-run plan,” Gro- 
ver said. 

Grover believes the two big- 
gest issues in this current elec- 
tion will be based around a health 
care financing plan and the prop- 
erty tax reform. 

Shumlin’s policy favors a 
single-payer health insurance 
system and he believes in raising 
payroll taxes of residents in order 
to do this. Milne is opposed. 


SEE ELECTIONS ON PAGE 3 
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Bridging the 
gap: inclusivity 
in the Church 


By Alanna Moriarty 
Staff Writer 


“TI am not particularly reli- 
gious, but I know that religion 
is a factor when families reject 
their children who are LGBT 
[Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans- 
gender]. I think if the [Roman 
Catholic] Church publicly softens 
its stance, or shows support for 
LGBT youth, that it will open up 
conversation,” said Ellia Heroux, © 
*15, vice president of Common 
Ground, the LGBTQA [Ques- 
tioning and Ally] club on campus. 

Pope Francis did just that in 
leading a ground-breaking dis- 
cussion on the welcoming and 
provision for gay couples within 
the Roman Catholic Church on 
October 13. In Synod 14 of the 
Eleventh General Assembly, ap- 
proximately 200 bishops from 
around the world met to discuss 
issues the church faces within 
its parishes. The most prominent 
among them involves the modern 
family and recognition of gay 
couples. 

Section 50 of the final state- 
ment said that “homosexuals 
have gifts and qualities to offer 
to the Christian community. Are 
we capable of providing for these 
people, guaranteeing [them] a 
place of fellowship in our com- 
munities? Are our communities 
capable of this, accepting and 
valuing their sexual orientation, 
without compromising Catholic 
doctrine on the family and mat- 
rimony?” 

“Tt was an exciting change 
of rhetoric for the church,” said 
Jeffrey Trumbower, a professor 
of religious studies. In order to 
be included in the final document 
the Synod releases, each section 
must receive a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. While the sections 
regarding a softer stance on ho- 
mosexual inclusion and divorced 
couples were altered due to a lack 
of the necessary support, “it is 
significant that they did receive 
over 50 percent approval. It was 
clear that they had the backing of 
the Pope,” Trumbower said. 


SEE LGBTQ ON PAGE 4 
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By Kevin Kenneally 
Staff Writer 


Small in stature but big in 
heart, 90-year-old Holocaust sur- 
vivor Esther Bauer stood tall and 
delivered an empowered talk in 
front of a packed Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel on Oct. 
21. The talk, titled “The Power of 
Love,” brought listeners through 
everything Bauer experienced 
mentally, emotionally and physi- 
cally as a German Jew during 
the Holocaust in the early-to-mid 
1940s. 

While nearly all of the atten- 
dants, mostly St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, staff and faculty, sat down 
for the entirety of the talk that 
lasted nearly an hour-and-a-half, 
the elderly but spunky and char- 


YIK YAK: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“The President initiated the 
discussion and there was a con- 
sensus in the Cabinet that we 
act to prevent any incident,” said 
William Anderson, chief infor- 
mation officer of Information 
Technology Services. 

“T think based on the expe- 
riences of other institutions, the 
college has taken the proactive 
step of not facilitating cyberbul- 
lying here before it happens,” 
said Peter Soons, director of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Other private colleges have 
banned the app from their cam- 
puses, including Norwich Uni- 
versity. 

Along with colleges banning 
Yik Yak from their campuses, 
high schools are also geo-tar- 
geting their schools’ locations to 
make a complete ban on the use 
of Yik Yak by students to prevent 
bullying of any kind on the app. 

In a Sept. 29 Amherst Wire 
article, Mitchell Scuzzarella 
wrote that “Yik Yak is the new- 
est tool for cyberbullying.” Scuz- 
zarella talked of his encounters 
with certain inappropriate “yaks” 
and how it impedes the social and 
academic life of students. 

“The awful truth of anonym- 
ity and social networking is that 
when users feel like they can say 
whatever they want without con- 
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Holocaust survivor shares story of triumph 


ismatic Bauer remained standing 
behind the chair that was pro- 
vided for her the whole time. She 
had been battered but not broken 
through her experiences during 
the Holocaust. “Your will to live 
is very strong,” Bauer said. 
Bauer chronicled her Holo- 
caust experience. She spoke of 
living under horrifying condi- 
tions in a Jewish ghetto when 
she was 18 years old in 1942. 
She spoke of being separated 
from her family when she was 
sent to Auschwitz that very same 
year. She was brought into the 
infamous showers at Auschwitz 
twice, where she thought she 
would meet her gas-induced de- 
mise, but both times she was 
showered with water. She often 
paused during her storytelling, 


sequence, they often do,” Scuz- 
zarella wrote. 

Although cyberbullying is 
not a new phenomenon on social 
media, St. Michael’s has dealt 
with this issue before and does 
not condone malicious acts tar- 
geted at students, according to 
Dawn Ellinwood, vice president 
for Student Affairs and dean of 
students. 

Anderson stated the col- 
lege’s student code of conduct 
regards cyberbullying as a viola- 
tion of policy for appropriate use 
of college technology resources 

“As such the usual disci- 
plinary procedures described in 
those documents apply to cyber- 
bullying,” Anderson said. 

For censorship relating to so- 
cial media sites and Internet surf- 
ing, many sites are automatically 
blocked by the college’s firewall 
and other equipment to protect 
the college, according to Ander- 
son. 

“St. Michael’s is choosing 
not to host something that may 
be detrimental to students,” El- 
linwood said. “We would most 
likely still have Yik Yak [avail- 
able through Wi-Fi] if it wasn’t 
for the anonymous nature. If 
there is a negative impact of 
someone’s post, they should be 
held accountable for what they 








her face pinching up as she would 
say, “it was just terrible.” Bauer 
talked about how it was hard to 
forget the smell of burning flesh 
and the sound of screams at Aus- 
chwitz. 

She lived more than three 
years of her life, from 1942 to 
early May 1945, in concentra- 
tion camps where she had thin 
clothing, no soap, little food and 
a lot of pain. Bauer lost both of 
her parents, her first husband and 
countless others in her life to the 
Holocaust. 

She never lost her will to 
live, though. She certainly never 
lost her sense of humor, either. 
As Bauer introduced herself, she 
mentioned her maiden name was 
Jonas. She paused for a second 
and added, “like the Jonas Broth- 


have said.” 

Though St. Michael’s shows 
concern for students’ welfare on 
anonymous sites, some students 
say the decision to participate on 
Yik Yak is theirs to make. 

“T think it brought up inter- 
esting issues of cyberbullying 
because if we are being honest 
it happens on every social media 
platform, so where do they draw 
the line?” said Emily Laughlin, 
715, who has used Yik Yak for 
two weeks. 

No other social media plat- 
forms are being monitored cur- 


PHOTO BY ELAINE EZERINS 
Holocaust survivor Esther Bauer passes on the message of “The Power of Love” to the St. Michael’s community on Oct. 21. 


ers,’ which was greeted by a 
hearty laugh from the attendees. 

Humor aside, Bauer’s mes- 
sage was clear. “Hate makes you 
sick,” Bauer said. “Hate makes 
you ugly. I am today a happy per- 
son.” 

“IT thought she was really 
awesome, inspirational, super 
sassy, and everything I want to 
be when I’m an old lady,” -said 
Sarah Thompson, *15, who at- 
tended Bauer’s talk on Oct. 21. 
“She made me really happy to be 
alive.” 

Like Thompson, many oth- 
ers warmly received Bauer’s 
message. “It’s amazing what peo- 
ple can survive and get through 
and still be wonderful people,” 
said Michael McNally, ’16. 

The Center for Multicultural 


rently, according to Anderson. 

Other pages on Facebook 
such as “SMC Crushes” have had 
accounts of cyberbullying but are 
monitored by the page adminis- 
trators for content. 

“T like to think that I make 
the right choices, but when it 
comes to making mistakes I like 
to have the opportunity and plat- 
form to make those mistakes and 
learn from them,” Laughlin said. 

While the controversy over 
Yik Yak’s anonymous nature 
still remains, some students are 
beginning to understand the col- 





Affairs and Services, the Diver- 
sity Coalition, and the Edmun- 
dite Center for Peace and Justice 
sponsored the YOU COUNT 
event. » 

“We thought Esther would 
be great to engage students on 
the values of life, and what it 
means to engage in the world 
despite one’s loss,” said Moise 
St. Louis, director of the Center 
of Multicultural Affairs and Ser- 
vices. St. Louis has been a friend 
of Bauer’s for some time and was 
integral in getting Bauer to come 
to campus. 

“I hope the speakers [that 
we bring to campus] like Esther 
will help students decide what it 
is that they want to do with their 
lives—what is their purpose?” St. 
Louis said. “I want them to find a 
level of meaning to their actions 
and to their goals.” 

St. Louis sees events like 
Bauer’s talk as platforms that 
help further the positive commu- 
nity that St. Michael’s prides it- 
self on, a community of informed 
individuals who are involved in 
the world around them.As time 
goes on, tragedies like the Holo- 
caust become distant memories. 
What are the implications of not 
remembering the lessons learned 
from major world tragedies like 
the Holocaust? Many, including 
McNally, ponder the issue. 

“It’s kind of scary, the idea 
that we might forget that this 
happened and not have people 
to tell us what happened,” Mc- 
Nally said. “I don’t want it to be 
something that disappears. Hope- 
fully since there’s recently been 
interest in the Holocaust, people 
will continue to be interested and 
keep exploring it.” 


lege’s preventative measures. 

“Tt’s great to take a stand 
against cyberbullying,” Shea- 
Vantine said. “It’s never going 
to be OK to cyberbully someone, 
and it’s definitely not OK to say 
it anonymously. A lot of our stu- 
dents are doing great things and 
they may act a little crazy on 
the weekends or be having a bad 
day and come off rude but to call 
them out anonymously and say 
they look terrible in that outfit or 
on the type of person they think 
that they are is not OK, not even 
for comedic relief.” 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY JACKIE CHISHOLM 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Candidate Dan Feliciano op- 
poses both approaches of Shum- 
lin and Milne; he is running as a 
Libertarian. He said he’s a fam- 
ily man who used to work for 
General Electric, and his plan is 
to reduce taxes as well as govern- 
ment power. 

Feliciano plans to do this 
by eliminating the surcharge on 
electricity bills that finances Ef- 
ficiency Vermont 

He also plans to get rid of 
the current health care system, 
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ELECTIONS: 


so health care companies can 
instead compete to compromise 
with individuals over better of- 
fers of insurance. 

Feliciano currently has a 
lower approval rating than both 
Shumlin and Milne. A survey by 
WCAX-TV found Shumlin lead- 
ing candidates with 47 percent, 
Milne behind at 35 percent and 
Feliciano trailing both men with 
only six percent points. Although 
his numbers are low, Feliciano is 
confident he can remain a major 


contender. 

“T am pulling at six percent, 
but there is a huge number of un- 
decided, 15 percent of which are 
waiting to decide where they are 
going and I believe those will be 
my votes since these people are 
independent fiscally conserva- 
tive type people,” said Feliciano 
to the Defender at the New North 
End Neighborhood Planning As- 
sociation Meeting on Oct. 22. 

Along with Feliciano, there 
are four other remaining inde- 


pendents in the campaign, so it is 
undetermined where the 15 per- 
cent of undecided voters may go, 
if any of them vote for the inde- 
pendents at all. 

While it still remains unclear 
which candidate will become the 
next governor by the end of the 
2014 election, student Joe Humes, 
’16, hopes to see Shumlin reelect- 
ed. Humes, who works at Ver- 
mont Public Television located 
on St. Michael’s North Campus, 
was able to form his opinion after 


getting the chance to film the de- 
bate between the candidates held 
earlier this month. 

“We are one of the top five 
or top three most liberal states in 
the whole country,” Humes said. 
“Personally I love that about Ver- 
mont and I would hope that it is 
going to stay that way for a while. 
But you never know: a Republi- 
can or Independent could show 
up with some really good ideas 
that take the Vermont people by 
storm.” 


A makeover for the Burlington Bike Path 


By Marianna Nowacki 
Staff Writer 


The smell of fresh earth is 
heavy in the air while bikers, 
runners, walkers, skateboarders 
and people on rollerblades detour 
around a section of the bike path 
in Waterfront Park. Beneath the 
canopy of silver linden trees, the 
old bike path has been dug up to 
make way for a more resilient 
pathway. 

Extending roughly eight 
miles from Queen City Park 
Road to the Winooski River 
Bridge, the bike path provides 
a scenic opportunity to exercise 
with a view of Lake Champlain, 
the peaks of the Adirondacks in 
New York and beyond. 

“The bike path is kind of the 
spine of the city, the spine of the 
waterfront,” said Jesse Bridges, 
the parks and recreation direc- 
tor. Running along Lake Cham- 
plain’s waterfront, the Burlington 
Bike Path Rehabilitation project 
broke ground on the first of many 
phases on Oct. 2. 

Originally used as the rail- 
road bed for the Rutland and Bur- 
lington Railroad companies, the 
conversion from rails to trails be- 
gan in 1973. Through the help of 
federal and state funding, Burl- 
ington’s bike path was completed 
in 1986 and was one of the first in 
New England. 

The bike path is important 
to Burlington for three main rea- 
sons: alternative transportation, 
recreation and tourism. To en- 
hance these factors, connectivity 
is an important part of the reha- 
bilitation. 

“A lot of people from Can- 
ada come here. They ride from 
Montreal through the islands to 
here,” said John Bossange, chair 
of Burlington Parks Foundation. 
“This bike path [should] connect 
to Colchester, South Burling- 
ton, Winooski. If it’s connected, 
people will start to use it to get 
to work. It’s safer, You want to 
make it easy for people to use 
alternative transportation, like a 
bike.” 

The bike path brings in $4 
million annually. 

“It’s such an important piece 
to people’s real estate values,” 
Bossange said. “People sell their 
homes and they say ‘on the bike 
path’ or ‘near the bike path.’ Res- 
taurants and hotels are building 
bike racks in their basements, 
they have huge storage places for 
when people bring their bikes. 
Hotels downtown advertise 











‘ride the bike path.” When you 
do something like this there’s 
a trickle-down effect on indus- 
tries.” 

Burlington often attracts 
college students due to the wide 


variety of outdoor activities 
available. 

“Whether it’s the St. Mi- 
chael’s brochure, or the UVM 
brochure, they’re all advertising 
the same thing,” Bridges said. 
“Tt is definitely a factor in why 
people come and stay. It’s acces- 
sible and it is a public resource. 
It’s there for everyone.” 

Many college students use 
the bike path for transportation 
and recreational purposes. 

“T used the bike path to run 
and exercise, to relax and read 
while looking at the lake and as a 
way to easily get to North Beach 
or Oakledge Park this summer,” 
said Laura Sullivan, *16, who 
lived in Burlington this past sum- 
mer. 

Fundraising and cost is a 
constant battle to keep the bike 
path rehabilitation in motion. 
The bike path will be paid for us- 
ing a number of things, including 
tax increment financing, govern- 
ment funding, a room and meals 
tax, a bond and private donations 
through the Parks Foundation. 

“It is a shared responsibil- 
ity of everybody chipping in to 
get us there” Bossange said. The 
Parks Foundation is aiming to 
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Sections of the Burlington Bike Path, which offers scenic vistas of the Lake Champlain waterfront, are 
under rehabilitation in order to extend and widen the high-traffic tourist hotspot. 


raise $1 million through a quiet 
campaign of wealthy donors as 
well as public donations. The 
bike path rehabilitation will cost 
between $11 and $16 million, de- 
pending on what amenities are 
added. The current rehabilitation 
phase is financed using federal 
funds. 

Due to wear and tear, as well 
as the flood of 2011, rehabilitation 
is necessary to provide a safe en- 
vironment for those using it. 

“The path right now is 8 to 
10 feet in width, with no defined 


shoulders. The [rehabilitated 
path] will have two foot running 
shoulders and 11 feet of paved 
width with a center line stripe, so 
each lane is five-and-a-half-feet, 
which is enough for two riders to 
ride side- by-side,” Bridges said. 

A green surface will be used 
at roadway crossings and other 
paved locations to enhance path 
visibility. Appropriate pavement 
markings will be added to ensure 
rider safety, such as ‘keep right’ 
and ‘stop ahead.’ Some routes 
will change to accommodate rid- 





ing habits found in a 2012 study 
of the bike path usage. 

“It’s like planting a tree,” 
Bossange said. “It doesn’t give 
you shade now but. generations 
after you it does, for your kids 
and your grandkids. We’ll pay 
for this and get another 30 years 
out of this, but someone has do 
it so that future generations can 
enjoy it.” 

The rehabilitation, should all 
phases go smoothly, is expected 
to be completed in the next three 
to four years. 


By Claire Cavanaugh 
Staff Writer 


In our world of vast opportu- 
nity, a student on track to study 
abroad is confronted with a pleth- 
ora of complex choices: where 
to go, what to study and the list 
goes on. This year, students at St. 
Michael’s have been confronted 
with an even wider span of choic- 
es than usual. 

Peggy Imai, director of 
study abroad, points out that 
while shorter study abroad ex- 
periences have been offered at 
St. Michael’s in the past, this 
year there are more than normal. 
Some trips offered this year are a 
faculty-led group of students who 
will embark on a two-week digi- 
tal media exploration of China in 
May, and another group will ven- 
ture to Tibet in June, investigat- 
ing the influence of television on 
Ladakhi youth. 

These trips are designed to 
get students interested and make 
them want to get an experience 
different from their normal. 
However, a key question looms: 
will a shorter trip be just as valu- 
able as a longer one? 

Short study abroad experi- 
ences offer convenience, which 
is one of the main reasons that 
they are offered in the first place. 
Traci Griffith, a professor in me- 
dia studeis and co-leader of the 
China trip notes that the shorter 
option is the favorable choice for 
busy athletes, homebodies and 


Campus 
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St. Michael's offers new study tours for students 


the strapped-for-cash. 

“If you don’t like it, you get 
to come home faster,” said Rob 
Williams, media studies profes- 
sor and co-leader of the China 
trip. “The short trip offers a re- 
ally powerful, intense, focused, 
rich window into another culture, 
without it having to be a four 
month experience.” 

Just like anything else that 
grows through extensive time 
and immersion, the connections 
that have become so associated 
with studying abroad grow deep- 
er over a longer trip. 

“The longer you immerse 
yourself in another culture or 
place, the more it is engrained 
into your being and woven into 
your growth as a young indi- 
vidual,’ said Amanda Cesario, 
”15, who studied in both Fiji and 
New Zealand this year, staying in 
New Zealand for six months. In 
addition to making connections, 
study abroad holds value in a stu- 
dent’s exploration of the area. 

“T mean the short program, 
it’s short,” Imai said. With a full 
semester, she said, “you have a 
lot of your own independent free 
time to do different things on 
your own.” 

Caitlyn Colley, ’15 , present- 
ed a different view on her two- 
week trip to Guatemala. 

“It was a unique experi- 
ence because it was a fast-paced 
academic course, but we were in 
new, distracting environments,” 
Colley said. “I personally enjoy 


the short trip offerings because 
it is an opportunity to dive into a 
subject in a completely hands-on 
way, without a break.” 

In her experience, she pre- 
ferred to go without the extra 
alone time that may very well 
allow exploration, but also takes 
away from the focus of the trip. 
As many study abroad-goers 
come to find out, they always 
have the opportunity to return 
for further exploration and im- 
mersion. 

Adrie Kusserow, a professor 
of anthropology, who will lead 
the trip to Tibet in June, refers 
to a shorter experience as “the 
teaser that gets [students] excited 
about travel enough to commit to 
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Ladakh, India, is the destination of the trip “Youth, Television, and Trekking in the Himalayas,” which 
will be led by Professors Adrie Kusserow and Robert Lair. 


something longer later on in their 
college experience or careers. It 
can get you hooked into the im- 
portance of international travel 
such that you are willing to try 
more, for a longer period of time, 
at another time in your life.” 

Just as the whole of a college 
experience does, a study abroad 
experience gets students thinking 
about what lies ahead. Overall, 
the general consensus amongst 
students, professors and even 
study abroad experts amounts to 
the student: what they want out 
of their experience, what they put 
into it and what they take away 
from it. 

“T would not recommend one 
over the other, because it really 
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halloween costume? 
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“T was Little Red 
Riding Hood when I 
was in high school.” 
Tyler Rossmann, ’16 





LGBTQ: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“We may not have seen the 
last of those inclusive, welcom- 
ing phrases.” 

Mark Litchfield, director of 
special events and staff adviser 
of Common Ground, said he was 
interested in seeing the bishop’s 
response. 

“For me it was that [feeling 
of] ‘wow, there’s hope here,’ and 
then to have it kind of taken away 
was upsetting,” Litchfield said. 
“Tt was disappointing, but at the 
same time encouraging. The dis- 
cussion is happening.” 

Former Common Ground 
President Ben Rosbrook, ’15, 
made note of the importance lan- 
guage plays in this discussion. 

“IT saw the word ‘provision’ 
and thought that was a little bit 
more conservative,” Rosbrook 
said. “On one hand saying ‘ac- 
cept’ is like, ‘let’s address this 
situation for what it is, and let’s 
accept people for who they are.’ 
‘Provide for’ is more conde- 


scending, and has implications of 
needing to do something for or to 
the queer community rather than 
accepting it for what it is.” 

Heroux noted the two phras- 
es carry different connotations. 
“Provide for’? could indicate 
funding and/or federal support. 
I think ‘welcome’ is more of an 
acceptance. In light of [wording] 
being changed, it can still benefit 
these groups,” Heroux said. 

While on-campus reactions 
seem relatively positive, there 
has been backlash internation- 
ally. John L. Allen Jr., an editor at 
the Catholic journal Crux, recog- 
nized the wish of many cardinals 
and bishops for there to be less 
confusion regarding the official 
teachings of the Catholic Church 
in a column on the journal’s web- 
site from Oct. 20. Those partici- 
pating in the Synod want to be 
clear that there have been no doc- 
trinal changes, only discussion of 
how to serve people of different 
backgrounds. 

“We've got to figure out how 
to minister to these folks,” said 
Father Brian Cummings, SSE, 
director of Edmundite Campus 





Ministry. “The Synod was not 
designed or intended to change 
Church teaching. It was about 
how pastors respond to issues 
arising in the family. Lesbian and 
gay couples, people who are in a 
second marriage without an an- 
nulment, how do we respond to 
that? How do we respond to the 
children of such relationships? 
How do we bridge that without 
changing the teachings of the 
Church?” 

Despite popular opinion, the 
Church has displayed an open- 
ness to change in the past. Cum- 
mings points to the Lumen Gen- 
tium, a dogmatic constitution 
released in 1964, to counter argu- 
ments that the Church’s teachings 
have not evolved. 

“One example that people 
like to point to is the teaching of 
the Church where no one is saved 
except those who are Catholic,” 
Cummings said. “The Church 
doesn’t teach that anymore. That 
document talks about other ma- 
jor religions, what their value is 
in the eyes of God and how they 
seek God. Even people who have 
no religion but who live by a con- 





“When I was three I 
was a shark” 
Emily Goodwin, 715 


science and even those people 
who are living a moral life have 
the potential to be saved in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Whether Pope Francis is 
washing the feet of inmates, 
or proposing open and honest 
dialogue on homosexuality, the 
church’s leader has been making 
waves. 

“T see the church as a field 
hospital after battle,” said the 
Pope in a 2013 interview with 
America Magazine. “It is useless 
to ask a seriously injured person 
if he has high cholesterol! You 
have to heal his wounds. Then we 
can talk about everything else.” 

“Without changing the doc- 
trines, they want to emphasize 
those aspects of the Catholic tra- 
dition that allow for compassion, 
forgiveness, and mercy toward 
those who fall short of the ide- 
als that doctrine puts forward,” 
Trumbower said. “They want 
to meet people as they actually 
are, even if they don’t live up to 
an ideal. It’s an open question 
whether changing the rheto- 
ric will be enough to attract the 
alienated without changing the 


has to do with what you want out 
of it,’ Colley said. “It’s every- 
one’s individual decision how 
they want to challenge them- 
selves and take advantage of their 
opportunities in college.” 

Study abroad spawns new 
discoveries and ideas about life 
that a student returns home with, 
regardless of the time spent 
abroad. For those reasons, Kus- 
serow encourages any and all 
travel, with an open mind and an 
open heart. 

“Even two to three weeks 
can change you in a way such 
that you never look at America or 
yourself in the same way again,” 
Kusserow said. 






“I was Rosemary. I 
work for Sudexo so 
I had the uniform.” 
Eric Simpson, *17 


doctrines, but changed rhetoric 
can be a major step.” 

While Pope Francis and the 
Synod have given LGBT advo- 
cates hope, Heroux thinks there 
is still a long way to go. 

“Obviously it’s not going 
to change that quickly,” Heroux 
said. “The Church is very set in 
their ways, and there are people 
who don’t care what the Vatican 
has to say because they have 
their own views of LGBT people. 
I think, overall, [the Synod] in- 
dicated a positive shift towards 
normalizing LGBT people, and 
recognizing them as human be- 
ings who also are deserving of 
the protection of the Church.” 

“A person once asked me if 
I approved of homosexuality,” 
the Pope recalled in his inter- 
view with America Magazine. 
“T replied with another question: 
‘Tell me, when God looks at a gay 
person, does he endorse the exis- 
tence of this person with love, or 
reject and condemn this person?’ 
We must always consider the per- 


” 


son. 
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New policy to make campus tobacco-free 


By Paul Detzer 
Staff Writer 


Psychoactive drugs are both 
legal and commonplace on the 
St. Michael’s College campus 
whether you inhale bitter ciga- 
rette smoke, sip a sweet latte or 
drink a hoppy beer. In Alliot, you 
can drink cup after cup of cof- 
fee and energy drinks that are 
offered in vending machines. If 
you are of age, St. Michael’s per- 
mits the use of alcohol in certain 
upperclassmen housing. Tobacco 
smoking is allowed outdoors, and 
other forms of nicotine are not 
regulated by the college. 

Until the start of the 21st 
century, smoking cigarettes in- 
doors was both legal and wide- 
spread at St. Michael’s until the 
creation of the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege smoking policy in 2002. 
This new policy banned smoking 
in all housing areas. Twelve years 
later, the Tobacco-Free Task 
Force, led by director of student 
health services and nurse practi- 
tioner Mary Masson, sets out to 
create an even bigger change on 
campus. 

Tobacco is habit-forming 
because of the roles the chemi- 
cals play on hormones and neu- 
rotransmitters, such as dopamine 
and norepinephrine. There are 
three main chemicals in tobacco 
smoke that contribute to tobacco 
addiction: nicotine, monoamine 
oxidase (MAO) and acetalde- 
hyde, according to the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. These 
compounds alter the chemistry 


—— 





of the brain to reinforce tobacco 
intake by giving neurotransmit- 
ters a chemical ‘reward’. 

Every year in the U:S., tobac- 
co-caused diseases are the lead- 
ing cause of preventable death. 
Another 50,000 people die from 
exposure to secondhand smoke, 
according to the American Lung 
Association. 

“We envision a transition 
and shift in culture rather than 
the ‘cold turkey’ approach,” 
Masson said. “President John 
Neuhauser made a commitment 
to have St. Michael’s College go 
tobacco-free.” 

The task force is targeting all 
tobacco products, such as ciga- 
rettes, cigars, pipes, smokeless 
tobacco and nicotine vaporizers, 
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j Bo ANNESAN 
PHOTO BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
A student smokes a cigarette outside the 100’s townhouses. With a 
tobacco-free policy on campus, students would be unable to smoke, 
chew tobacco or use e-cigarettes. 


known as electronic cigarettes, 
in the proposed ban. This will 
not include certain tobacco ces- 
sation products, such as nicotine 
patches or nicotine gum, a drug 
that can induce both alertness 
and/or relaxation. However, it is 
commonly taken in the form of 
tobacco, which contains scores 
of known carcinogens, 

The American College 
Health Association conducted 
a survey of smoking on campus 
at St. Michael’s in the spring 
of 2014. Of the approximately 
1,100 St. Michael’s students who 
participated, 14 percent said they 
smoke, a statistic which contrasts 
with the perception of smoking 
on campus, which students be- 
lieved to be 80 percent. 


“Right now, the task force is 
about reaching out to the com- 
munity to find out if and when 
we can go tobacco free,” said 
Meaghan Diffenderfer, Student 
Association secretary of commu- 
nications and member of the task 
“We really want student, 
faculty and employee input so it’s 
not a sudden tobacco crackdown. 
We want to help people, and not 
cut everyone off.” 

The task force is currently 
working on a written policy, 
forming the nuts and bolts of 
achieving a tobacco free campus. 
The task force will take the opin- 
ions of the campus into consider- 
ation. 

“We have begun holding fo- 
cus groups all over campus with 
various groups looking at these 
issues. There will also be two 
surveys sent to both students and 
employees over the next month,” 
Masson said. 

By encompassing smoke- 
less tobacco and electronic ciga- 
rettes in the proposed ban, the 
task force is addressing the harm 
caused to the user, rather than 
the secondhand smoke aspect of 
cigarettes. 

“Smokeless tobacco is the 
number one cause of cancers of 
the head and neck and that is why 
we have included that in the pic- 
ture,’ Masson said. “Anything 
that delivers the nicotine to the 
brain on a regular basis is creat- 
ing an addiction that is harder to 
undo — which is the reason why 
we don’t support the e-cigarette 
but since there is no written poli- 


force. 
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cy yet, it is not in stone.” 

Some students disagree. 
“Yes, smoking is really bad,but 
if someone is using [e-cigarettes] 
or chewing tobacco, and if it’s not 
hurting others around them, then 
it’s their own choice and they 
should be able to make that deci- 
sion for themselves,” said Dako- 
tah Chambers, 16. “Right now I 
think they’re saying ‘no tobacco’ 
as a bigger mindset and they can 
change it from there, but while 
doing so they’re making some 
people angry.” 

The Student Association 
held a meeting on Oct. 14 to dis- 
cuss the tobacco-free initiative at 
St. Michael’s. Students came in 
droves and expressed their opin- 
ions on the initiative. 

“The issue is pretty split. It 
was a full house. And a lot of 
students, smokers and non-smok- 
ers, spoke up and said that this 
isn’t going to happen,” Chambers 
said. “Some students were very 
passionate about it. They said 
that tobacco is something that’s 
legal and they’re trying to take 
it away. If their issue is really 
making it healthier on campus, 
then they wouldn’t allow alcohol 
or caffeine. It’s all on the same 
level.” 

The task force recognizes 
the uphill battle. “Tt is not some- 
thing that can happen overnight 
and we do not expect success im- 
mediately, but rather, a slow and 
consistent shift in how we as a 
community view our health and 
the health of those around us,” 
Masson said. 


SIGNATURE GOURMET 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO z : 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, fon Spinach, Steed Rec Onions, 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms . 


MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, 
‘Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 


| NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, 
boa Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 


_ AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER , 
- Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Gailic, italian Pepperoni, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot ftalian Sausage 


- HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT. 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 


Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzela Cheese 


MOLLY'S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 
Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Gailic, Cheddat/Mozzarella/Parmesan Cheese, 
Sliced Mushrooms and Rec Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinated Chicken 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET. 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Chees! 
- Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Spinach _ come 


THAI CHICKEN : 
Thai Peanut Sauce, CheiayMozarela Cheese, ‘Marinated 


LEONARDO'S. 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA 


mMep $9.95 


tole Sausage, Fennel, 
LG $14.25 pwus tax SME Oe 
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SAUCES cRUSTS — Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawailan Pineapple Sliced White Mushrooms, Red ee oe es i Freshly 
Zesty Tomato ucla ih TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

White Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Cettfied Organic Wheat ~ Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red atots wih Gorgonzola Cheeses 





MED ADD 50 LG ADD .75 
Gluten Free se onvy aop $3.50 


Barbecue Sauce, ChecldarMozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, : 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers : 


LEONARDO'S WORKS men $14.75 1c $19.95 Pius tax 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 

New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, 

White snot Red Odes Green Peppers and California Black — 







MED $1.50 cach 
LG $1.75 each pLus TAX 


Marinated Sun Dred Tomatoes 


MED $13.95 


cd Garlic bie 
cao - $18.95 pus tax 


‘Galiforia Black Olives 


- EXOTIC GREEK 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella aa Oe : a Garlic, Sliced Red Onions, 
~ Fresti Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California Black fa with Greek Feta Cheese 


FOUR CHEESE FUSION 
-- Dlive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fish Siac, sii : 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Pa rmesan and Gorgonzola 


Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 


. : | gf GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 
smeue (1) $7.25 J povais @ ) $13.50. uence ye Sec tes Semel a ey Se tan 


(4 Ib) apie PLUS TAX oh Sibi ceckllles 


| DORM DELIVERY 


www. leonardosontine. com 
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It’s a mid-autumn must-have and 
may be something you can find in the 
back on your closet where your turn-of- 
the-millennium clothes lie abandoned. 
Soft and blanket-like, enveloping you 
from the chilly weather; It’s not just a 
plain knit sweater, it’s a poncho. 

I know what you’re thinking, “Pon- 
chos? Really?” but I have to say they have 
been my one of my autumnal inspirations 
when preparing for the brisk Vermont 
mornings. 

It’s crisp and chilly, the wind biting 
at your cheeks as you make your trek 
across campus in the early hours, so what 
better way to combat the cold with a little 
extra flair? This is not your ratty plastic 
rain poncho or your grandmother’s finely 
crocheted cream creation. 

It’s fashionable, trendy and down- 
right dashing when paired with your 
other fall favorites. 

Get those knitted disasters out of 
your head. Gone? Good. Imagine a lush 
dulce de leche wool-blended pullover 
with soft charcoal blue hues splaying out 
into a unique tribal print at the bottom of 
the knit. Sounds pretty enticing, right? 
The oversized fit and resemblance of a 
warm blanket will leave you immune to 
the wind whisking you away during your 
daily endeavors and extremely cozy in 
class. Evolving into a new shape of their 
own, the new proper poncho embodies 
the elegance of a kimono with the com- 
fort of your favorite scarf. 

I’m not the only one hopping onto 
the poncho-crazy train. During the Au- 
tumn/Winter 2014-2015 Fashion Week, 
Burberry Prorsum dressed its models 
in unique tartan shawls, reinventing the 
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way the fashion world looks at ponchos. 
Billowing out in deep burgundy tints 
and rich evergreen tones, enveloping 

the frailness of the thinly 


SMC 
FILES 


auren Carter 


ion icon of this magnitude is wearing it, I 
would say it’s a safe bet that these elegant 
yet casual frocks are trending. 


i i ee ead a oeling This new, glori- 
framed models, the eee = fied posh pon- 

















poncho de- | 
manded to 
be seen 
on the 
run- 


and 
believe 
me, it caught 
the eyes of many 
spectators. 
Sarah Jessica Parker, 
who played ‘Carrie’ on “Sex and the 
City,” was strutting down the streets with 
her daughters in tow, rocking a deep ma- 
roon and coffee blended poncho on her 
way to drop them off at school. If a fash- 


cho leaves 
rain- 













slick- 
eunnerdiy 
knitted mon- 
strosities in a dump- 

ster where they belong and opens 
a new world where wearing basically a 
blanket is socially acceptable. Free Peo- 
ple, which is usually on the pricier side, is 
one store that has been displaying these 














blanket-inspired delights in its fall cata- 
logue for months now. 

Paired with Parisian-inspired flop- 
py hats, delicate lace dresses and heavy 
moto-boots, the poncho makes a beauti- 
ful, unique addition to the quintessential 
bohemian look. For a more casual get up, 
piecing together black jeans and a simple 
neutral-colored top with a delicate, soft- 
er-iridescent shawl can make a comfy 
outfit look outstanding. 

Not looking to break the bank? 

Check out boohoo.com, Zara, Topshop 
» and H&M for more affordable finds. 
Want to drool over some of the most 
luxurious capes, ponchos and shawls 
alike? Michael Kors’ signature pon- 
cho screams class and elegance, 
draped over the most famous su- 
permodels and celebrities like Cara 
Delevingne, Kate Hudson, the Kar- 
dashian clan and Sandra Bullock. 

Channel your inner bohemian 
princess this season with a poncho 
that fits your style. After all, wearing 
y a blanket to class is the most conve- 

nient outfit of all. 


PHOTOS BY LAUREN CARTER 


Elizabeth Lucey, '15, wears the “Ryder 
Ruana” poncho from Free People with 
mustard-colored pants from Urban Out- 
fitters and brogues from TJ Maxx. Paired 
with her outfit is a floppy hat from Bran- 
dy Melville and assorted accessories. 
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A look at the local food scene 
with Michelle Moreau 





Four Corners of the Earth 
310 Pine Street 
Burlington 
(802) 657 3869 


Pulling into the parking lot of Four Corners of the 
Earth, you might think you're in the wrong place. By the 
looks of the outside, there is no inclination that any res- 
taurant exists in this commercial block. Although the ex- 
terior doesn’t look like it’s much, this is home to some of 
the tastiest sandwiches that Burlington has to offer. With 
creations such as the Hawaiian Ham or the Egyptian Egg- 
plant, you’re sure to find a sandwich here that, though the 
ingredients may seem strange, will blow your tastebuds 
away. 

The owner, Ladislav Pancisin, or Latso for short, has 
run the tiny sandwich shop since 2000. After moving to 
the U.S. from Slovakia in 1988, Latso followed what he 
calls “the Great Spirit,” or God, and opened his restaurant 
to serve sandwiches to the community. Latso himself, 
with inspiration from the Great Spirit, invented all of the 
recipes for each sandwich. The originality of the combi- 





and wanting more. 
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nations is what makes this place unique. Latso takes pride 
in his work and each sandwich he makes is comprised of 
three pieces: “Hard work, love and care. That’s it.” 

On Fridays, Four Corners will occasionally host 
some local musicians. Restaurant-goers can enjoy a sand- 
wich, a drink, some live music and maybe even scoot next 
door to try out the Citizen Cider brewery. The ambiance 
in Four Corners is relaxed and the decorations are eclec- 
tic; however, this small space has a homey feel, especially 
when occupied by many of the sandwich-enthusiasts that 
frequent its space. 

Pro Tip: Four Corners is cash-only, so be sure to 
stop at an ATM before you get there. Also, have trust in 
Latso. Some of the combinations sound strange, like pea- 
nut butter, chicken, and pickles in the Thai Chicken, but 
when put together it creates a symphony of flavor. 

Favorite Dish: While spending time at Four Cor- 
ners, I have tried a variety of its sandwiches. When of- 
fered, the Jamaican avocado is a wonderful combination 
of spices and mellow notes. Currently, this sandwich is 
unavailable because according to Latso, he hasn’t found 
good avocados in his recent trips to the store. 

















My newest favorite is the Sicilian Eggplant. This 
sandwich perfectly encompasses savory and sweet. The 
eggplant slices are cooked in honey and hot spices, placed 
atop fresh bread with pesto, onions, lettuce and cheese. 
Other ingredients are added, but the mystery of what is 
on the sandwich is the best part because you can’t recreate 
it yourself at home: It is truly a meal worth going out for. 

Other popular sandwiches include the Iraqi Turkey, 
Babylonian Beef and Tuscan Prosciutto. As soon as you 
take a bite it doesn’t matter what you’re eating because 
each flavor and ingredient is tantalizing. These sandwich- 
es literally melt in your mouth. 

Testimonial: Sarah Fortin, ’15, is a frequent visi- 
tor to Four Corners, and calls it her favorite restaurant. 
“Hands down, the best sandwich you will ever put in your 
mouth,” Fortin said. “I would have to say that it’s impos- 
sible to choose a favorite because each one is so incredible 
in its own way. You have to experience it to know what 
I’m talking about.” 








ee 
PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Four Corners of the Earth is a hidden gem for sandwich-loving foodies, tucked away on Pine Street in Burlington. The interior decorations are as eclectic as the ingredient combi- 


nations that owner Ladislav Pancisin creates in his sandwiches. His culinary concoctions encompass the unique experience that Four Corners has to offer and will leave you full 








Two dolls peer from behind the bars of a stall in one of the haunted house scenes. 


Behind the scenes of Nightmare Vermont 


By Leah Valletta and 
Colin Flanders 


Imagine it’s your first day of 
work at a toy factory. Turns outs 
the toy factory is actually just a 
front for an insane doctor. The 
toys are waking up, lifting their 
eyelids and whispering. 

If the lights weren’t on, and 
the actors hadn’t been perfectly 
calm only seconds before, anyone 
would be screaming by the end of 
the first scene of Nightmare Ver- 
mont. Unlike the average haunted 
fall event, Nightmare Vermont 


» 





follows a plot-line and has char- 
acters with active roles who take 
you through the factory. 

“Tt’s born out of two loves, 
really,” said Jana Beagley, event 
director and creator of Nightmare 
Vermont. “I’ve always loved the 
interactiveness and the horror 
and the excitement of haunt- 
ing. I’ve loved scaring people. 
But I’m also really into interac- 
tive theater. So when Nightmare 
was born, I wanted to put every- 
thing I’ve always ever wanted 
in a haunt; from theater, stage 
combat, and dance; from the FX 


make up, special effects, the inti- 
mate atmosphere and the scares, 
all into one show.” 

The stalls are filled with box- 
es of used toys. Dolls lay strapped 
against battered stall doors with 
one eye each. Skeletons hang 
next to a string of brown bones, 
worn like they’d been freshly dug 
from the dirt. The show, now in 
its 10th year, runs Oct.30-Nov. 1. 
Tickets can be purchased online 
at nightmarevermont.org for $10. 
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PHOTOS BY COLIN FLANDERS AND LEAH VALLETTA 
Clockwise from left: Steve Moore (center) gives instructions to 
cast members during combat training. 
Stephen Indrisano prepares bloody hair balls for his scene. Indrisano 
is a student at the University of Vermont and is in his first year with 
Nightmare Vermont. 
A Ouija board sits idle on a table in the center of one of the haunt’s 
scenes. 
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| Clockwise from above: Nightmare Vermont co-founder Jana 
Beagley and Gabe Grant discuss the show’s script. 

| A prop hand sits waiting on an old clock at the Nightmare Vermont set. 

Cast members await instructions on where to head for the show’s first 


| full reheasal. 
A head, body and cross wait to be set up elsewhere in the haunted barn. 




















New Playlist 


«Ya 


Black Arrow, Ble 


Whiskeytown 


By Connor Vandagriff 
Staff Writer 


Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant questions to ask is: why 
pay for music, when you can 
stream it for free? For music lis- 
teners, streaming has been a ma- 
jor breakthrough, allowing con- 
sumers to listen to music over a 


“A Kin 


By Shannon Krehely 
Staff Writer 


Outside, the leaves and air 
turn crisp with the oncoming fall 
weather. But inside, stories are be- 
ing told to an audience of eager 
students. 

“On the last night of Upward 
Bound, I didn’t go to bed, be- 
cause the girls weren’t going to 
bed. And for six hours, I wrote. 
I wrote and I wrote and I wrote. 
I completed 10 pieces within that 
duration. And it was during that 
time that I realized why I am do- 
ing this: to tell stories,” said Emily 
Houle, ’15, author of the work of 
poems titled “A Kingdom Holler: 
Voices and Visions of the North- 
east Kingdom.” And tell her sto- 
ries she does, to an audience of 30 
students in the Farrell Room of St. 
Michael’s. 

For Houle, this opening read- 
ing is not just the end of her work, 
but the fulfillment of it. Houle 
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variety of platforms, like Spotify 
and Pandora, for free, instead of 
downloading files of different 
formats. However, streaming 
does not seem to be benefiting the 
music industry. In countries like 
Sweden and Norway, streaming 
has become profitable for musi- 
cians. But in the largest music 
market, the U.S., musicians are 


began this work through the 
Vice President of Academic Af- 
fairs grant.-As a double major in 
English and education, she saw a 
chance for her two majors to truly 
combine. 

“The way it played out was 
that I had had the idea for apply- 
ing for the grant for a couple of 
years, but I just hadn’t gotten up 
the motivation to apply for it and 
when I presented the idea to Lor- 
rie [her cooperating professor], 
she absolutely flipped,” she said. 
“She loved the idea of showing a 
multitude of cultures even within 
such a small area such as Vermont. 
The way it finally worked out was 
that by the end of the summer, I 
would have my manuscript of 40- 
50 poems, I would have a teaching 
unit for Spoken Word poetry, and 
I would have an open reading.” 

It is strange to hear about this 
multitude of cultures within Ver- 
mont. After all, the first notion 
many people have of Vermont 
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still weathering the storm of this 
new technology. 

Furthermore, while stream- 
ing services have failed to com- 
pensate artists, and as recording 
revenues continue to fall below 
$7 billion this year according to 
Recording Industry Association 
of America, a recording trade 
group, if today’s streaming eco- 


gdom Holler” 


is maple syrup and snow-filled 
mountains. But to Houle, the dis- 
tinction between the Northeast 
Kingdom and Burlington is clear. 

“T grew up in Irasburg, Ver- 
mont, a small town in the North- 
east Kingdom.,” she said. “So 
it just struck me as an incred- 
ible difference in how folks who 
come from out of state, feel that 
Burlington is the embodiment of 
Vermont, where I see an entirely 
different side of Vermont.” 

The Northeast Kingdom is 
a long stretch of land in North- 
ern Vermont, comprised of 55 
towns and made up of about 80 
percent forest, according to the 
2010 census. This is a land that 
is often lonely and snow-covered 
in the winter, but always beauti- 
ful. Houle had originally sought 
to capture the glorious mystique 
of the land. However, halfway 
through, she realized that the peo- 
ple who resided in this land were 
what truly mattered. 
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PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY CONNOR VANDAGRIFF 
A screenshot of Spotify, one of many free online music streaming sites where one can listen to and download thousands of songs from a variety of musical artists. 


Streaming and the music industry 


system continues to dominate 
the industry, might musicians be 
at a disadvantage, even possibly 
having to surrender their career 
to this seemingly accessible plat- 
form? This notion has shifted the 
perspectives of many musicians, 
now having to find more creative 
and innovative ways to create 
music. 


Hear from William Ellis, as- 
sociate professor of fine arts at St. 
Michael’s, Troy Millette, ’16, up- 
and-coming _singer/songwriter 
based in Fairfax and Nick Fergu- 
son, °16, DJ at WWPV 88.7 the 
Mike, to gain their perspectives. 
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AUDIO ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 








“When I started out writing, 
I was writing about places on the 
farm. So I wrote about in the barn, 
being in the woods during hunt- 
ing season, and as I continued to 
write, I leaned more and more 
towards writing about people in- 
stead, so writing about members 
of my family or people we would 
see around the community, like 
the old guys who would hang out 
at the gas station, or you know, 
the little old ladies who worked 
the bake stand during the church 
fair,’ Houle said. “Just people 
you see around but wouldn’t have 
given a second thought to, but if 
they weren’t there, I would have 
noticed.” 

The diversity that exists in 
this kingdom is beautiful, but also 
different from expected. For Dr. 





Lorrie Smith, professor of Eng- 
lish at St. Michael’s and mentor 
to Houle, this diversity is every- 
where. 

“She reminded me that there 
are a lot of forms of diversity, and 
that some of them get more over- 
looked, because others are more 
visible;’ Smith said. “So the di- 
versity of rural versus city, or an 
outlying area versus a more aca- 
demic area.” 

All in all, these poems are 
exactly what Houle says: they are 
stories. Stories of a different part 
of Vermont, a part that needs to 
be recognized and valued. Some- 
times, this diversity can go unap- 
preciated and Houle reminds her 
audience that it even though it is 
hidden, it is still there and still 
beautiful. 
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Comic book fans assemble in Vermont 


By Elaine Ezerins 
Photo Editor 


Heroes and villains raised 
their weapons to pose for pic- 
tures with comic book and pop 
culture fans. Attendees willingly 
approached Freddy Krueger with 
excitement over the authenticity 
of his costume. 

Freddy Krueger was a part 
of the 31-person hero army that 
was in character and full dress 
when the doors opened at 10 a.m. 
on Saturday for Vermont’s first 
comic convention at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Burlington. 

The two-day event, with an 
after party on Saturday night at 
Vermont Sports Bar and Grill, 
came to fruition under the lead- 
ership of J Moulton and his com- 
pany, Moulton Comic Expo. 

“T created the company be- 
cause I wanted to spread my 
brand of what a comic con should 
be, “ Moulton said. “I wanted to 
make a grassroots feel to a con- 
vention rather than the traditional 
ones that are a little more com- 
mercial.” 

“Vermont is a melting pot of 
artists,” Moulton said. “I decided 
this was the best place. There are 
geeks in every state, which is a 
wonderful thing. Geeks unite!” 

Beginning in New York in 
1964, comic conventions have 
become a Western pop cul- 
ture phenomenon. The San Di- 
ego Comic-Con International 
grew from a three-day festival 
with 300 attendees in 1970 to 
a weeklong extravaganza with 
over 130,000 attendees in recent 
years and thousands of special 
guests including comic creators, 
film and television directors, and 
other producers of pop culture art 
and writing. 


The popularity and size of 
the San Diego Comic-Con draws 
important figures in the comic in- 
dustry to their doorstep such as 
Marvel’s former editor-in-chief, 
Joe Quesada. He was awarded 
the 2014 Inkpot Award by the 
convention for his contributions 
to the world of comics, science 
fiction and more. 

“San Diego really focuses 
on the multimedia portion of the 
comic industry and pop culture, 
meaning the movies as well as 
the gaming,” said Elaine Manley, 
event manager for Vermont Com- 
ic-Con. “The smaller cons are 
nice because they get the grass- 
roots back down to the artists as 
well as the creator. Indie in the 
industry is considered something 
that is not in the conglomerate of 
Marvel and DC Comics.” 

“That’s what Vermont really 
yearns for,’ Moulton said. “It’s 
community involvement. It’s 
eco-friendly, excellent creativity 
where we don’t have to have a 
cookie cutter convention.” 

“We can think outside the 
box and create our own brand, 
which is more community friend- 
ly. It’s not traditional,” Moulton 
stressed. “We have a mix of ev- 
erything.” 

In addition to the hero army, 
the comic convention had raffles, 
photo opportunities, panel dis- 
cussions, booths for local and 
nationally ranked artists and a 
blood drive sponsored by Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Local artist Kimberly Caron 
set up a booth to sell pop culture 
Perler bead art at the convention. 

“[’m an artist by nature and 
I like to make all different types 
of crafts,’ Caron said. “I started 
examining them online and there 
is a huge following for them.” 


First time comic-con goer 
Alexandria Allen appreciated the 
convenience of a smaller conven- 
tion. 

“There’s more locality to 
this. You’re going to~ see more 
people that you know here than 
you would in New York,” Allen 
said. “It’s nice to see familiar 
faces.” 

Manley believes that “any- 
one interested in pop culture” 
will find something at the con- 
vention, “whether it’s fantasy, 
science fiction, the comic book 
world, movies or gaming.” 

“A lot of times it’s difficult 
to put it under one terminology 
of geek because you have people 
who don’t consider themselves 
geek, but they’re Star Wars and 
Star Trek fans,” Manley ex- 
plained. “Or maybe they’re gam- 
ing fanatics.” 

One of the comic conven- 
tion’s special guests was David 
Newell who played Mr. McFeely 
in the popular children’s tele- 
vision series, Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood. 

“T received an email two 
weeks ago of someone saying 
‘lm bringing my grandmother 
because she loves that you have 
something for everybody,” 
Moulton said. “We have some- 
thing for everyone. Even if you 
just want to donate blood or sup- 
port Vermont local artists.” 

“We can get smiles from all 
ages,” Moulton said. “And that’s 
what it’s all about. We just want 
to see people come in and have 
a good time and know that Ver- 
mont was the right place to make 
this happen.” 

Preparations for next year’s 
Vermont Comic-Con have al- 
ready begun. 
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Pop culture fans of all ages 
attended the first Vermont 
Comic-Con on Saturday and 
Sunday. Held at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Burlington, the two- 
day event attracted vendors, 
local businesses and a hero 
army. 
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Thoughts on a tobacco-free campus 


You approach the archway 
near Café Cheray and slow down 
a bit, enjoying your last seconds 
of freedom before class starts. An 
autumn breeze picks up, stirring 
up fallen leaves, and that’s when 
you notice it: the unmistakable 
scent of cigarette smoke. 

At the Oct. 14 Student Asso- 
ciation meeting, the Tobacco Task 
Force, a group organized over 
the summer by President John 
Neuhauser, asked those present 
for their feedback on turning St. 
Michael’s into a tobacco-free 
campus, a move that would ban 
the use of cigarettes, chewing to- 
bacco and e-cigarettes. 

The matter of having desig- 
nated smoking areas versus not 
allowing people to smoke any- 
where at any time is also up for 
debate. Additionally, the college 
would look into making “quitting 





materials” more readily available 
to students. 

The task force cited two con- 
cerns that have led to the devel- 
opment of this initiative: concern 
for the person using tobacco and 
concern for those affected by sec- 
ondhand smoke. 

Catherine Welch, director 
of student life outreach and as- 
sessment and assistant dean of 
students as well as a task force 
member, said at the meeting that 
out of 1,064 students that took 
last spring’s Student Health Sur- 
vey, 14 percent reported that they 
smoked cigarettes. 

Making the campus tobacco- 
free would promote improvement 
in the health of all members of 
the St. Michael’s community, not 
just the non-smoking majority. 

In the “Health Effects of 
Secondhand Smoke” page on its 


website, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention bolds the 
statement, “There is no risk-free 
level of exposure to secondhand 
smoke.” It lists coronary heart 
disease, stroke and lung cancer as 
some health conditions resulting 
from contact with secondhand 
smoke in adults. 

The only foolproof remedy 
to these effects is the banning of 
smoking from campus altogether. 
The right to healthy living is di- 
rectly connected to the right to 
breathe clean air, which is infi- 
nitely more essential than inhal- 
ing nicotine, tar, carbon monox- 
ide, ammonia and other toxins. 

When this rule goes into ef- 
fect, St. Michael’s should do its 
best to facilitate the transition for 
smokers, making quitting ma- 
terials such as nicotine patches 
readily available on campus. Ac- 


cording to Welch, students can 
already access these materials for 
free through Health Services and 
the State of Vermont. 

According to the American 
Nonsmokers’ Rights Founda- 
tion, at least 1,477 U.S. and tribal 
colleges and universities are 100 
percent smoke-free, and 975 of 
these are 100 percent tobacco- 
free. As a private institution, St. 
Michael’s has the right to estab- 
lish and enforce a rule like this 
the same way so many other 
schools already have. The right 
to clean air surpasses and trumps 
the drawbacks of losing the right 
to smoke on campus. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a Staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 

















PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 


Clockwise from left: Nichole Ciccarelli, '18, carves a cat-faced jack-o’-lantern at Harvest Fest on Sunday. Students participate in the pumpkin- 
carving activities in the Roy Room of the Dion Student Center. Green-Up provided the pumpkins, as well as apples, cheeses, breads, ice cream 


and musical entertainment. 





CORRECTIONS: 


An article titled “When personal and professional intertwine,” stated that Sandy McEvoy and Andrea Dottolo were invited by Common 
Ground to give their talk “Responsiblity, Reflexivity and Gender in Field Research.” Their talk was sponsored by Professor Michael Bosia’s 
Political Science Senior Seminar on Ethics in Action, with support provided by the Dean’s Academic Enrichment Fund. 

In an article titled “Seminars promote meaningful careers,” it was written that the last workshop in the Work on Purpose series was a film 
on Oct. 23 and that the Nov. 7 workshop would be in Middlebury. The last workshop was actually on Oct. 27 and the Nov. 7 workshop will 


be held at St. Michael's. 
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Slut-shaming: dress codes and sexism in society 








Juliana Summers 
Managing Editor 





Have you ever heard, “you 
are what you wear?” Take this 
with a grain of salt. 

On one average day during 
freshman year of high school, I 
wore a jean skirt to school. On 
this day, I was told that my skirt 
was inappropriate for school and 
must be changed, because it only 
just fell above the tips of my fin- 
gers when extended down at my 
sides. My mother had to drive up 
to the school to deliver a new set 
of clothes before I could continue 
my day. 

My question is, why? Why 
are we telling middle and high 
school students, girls specifical- 
ly, that their clothing choices are 
“inappropriate” and “distract- 
ing” even though in a majority 
of cases, these are the common 
clothing styles of the time and 
age group? 


“My high school had a lot 
of clothing restrictions,” said 
Emma Python, °15. “They only 
pertained to girls. While, as a 
future teacher, I can understand 
the thought process for the dress 
code, it seems rather unfair that 
these restrictions are placed only 
on female students.” 

Female students at Python’s 
high school were restricted from 
wearing tank tops that had straps 
any smaller than three fingers 
wide. Shorts and skirts also 
needed to be longer than the fin- 
gertips, even while male peers 
were allowed to wear sleeveless 
jerseys and often walked around 
with the typical low-hanging 
pants, she explained. 

“Most of our ideas of what is 
good especially around clothing 
really come from friends, from 
those people who we allow to in- 
fluence us,” said Jeffrey Adams, 
professor of psychology at St. 
Michael’s. Clothing choices and 
judgments aren’t inherent, but 
are culturally constructed by the 
environment one grows up in. 

“Your style of dressing is 
partially influenced by what peo- 
ple around you will tolerate and 
support,” he said. 

Yes, we must understand that 
for societal norms, a line must be 
drawn for all genders about what 
is appropriate to wear in a public 
setting. However, as it currently 


stands, it seems that there is no 
emphasis on equality along the 
dress code spectrum. 

If your 14-year-old daughter 
bought a skirt from American 
Eagle and was forced to change 
or be sent home because it was 
almost an inch shorter than her 
fingertips, that’s sending a mes- 
sage. 

Or rather, society is tell- 
ing girls that it is wrong to wear 
clothes that harmlessly bare skin, 
even during hotter months. 

This is a form of slut-sham- 
ing, no matter what age. 

“The argument is not a far 
cry from telling sexual assault 
victims that they were ‘asking 
for it’ by dressing a certain way. 
And it conditions boys to victim- 
blame women later in life,” wrote 
Eliana Dockterman in a Sept. 17 
TIME opinion piece. 

Female students at Devils 
Lake High School in North Da- 
kota attended an assembly to 
teach them about the impact of 
dressing and appearance on how 
you are perceived by others, ac- 
cording to an Oct. 2 Huffington 
Post article. At this assembly, a 
teacher showed clips from Pretty 
Woman, a movie in which the 
main character is a prostitute. 
This was in response to “a slew 
of violations of the school’s dress 
code,” as stated in the article. 

Superintendent Ronda Bass 


Barrett for public schools in 
Noble, Okla., allegedly called fe- 
male students “skanks” accord- 
ing to student sources, as stated 
in an Aug. 28 Huffington Post 
article. 

During the first two weeks of 
school at Tottenville High School 
on Staten Island, 200 students, 90 
percent being girls, were given 
detention because of violations of 
the school’s newly implemented 
strict dress code, according to 
Sept. 14 New York Post article. 

Most absurdly of all, a kin- 
dergarten student in Henry 
County, Ga., was supposedly a 
distraction to other students be- 
cause of her “short” skirt worn 
with tights, and was forced to 
change into another child’s ex- 
tra pair of jeans, according to an 
Apr. 30, 2013 WSB TV Atlanta 
article and news segment. 

This is a nationwide epidem- 
ic, reflecting on today’s culture 
of skewed views of appropriate 
dress and freedom of choice, dif- 
fering greatly by gender. 

Consequently, protests are 
gaining momentum nationwide 
from students impacted by these 
dress codes. 

The movement #1AmMor- 
eThanADistraction was started 
by students at South Orange 
Middle School in New Jersey af- 
ter an unsettling loudspeaker an- 
nouncement about “appropriate” 


clothing for female students, ac- 
cording to a Sept. 13 Al Jazeera 
America article. 

In March, a group of girls at 
Haven Middle School in Evan- 
ston, Ill., picketed for the right 
to wear leggings, which they 
were told were ‘too distracting to 
boys’ to wear to school, accord- 
ing to a March 25 TIME article. 
This school went as far to moni- 
tor that some shorts and clothing 
pieces would only be allowed on 
girls who had the less “revealing” 
body shape in them. 

Culture shapes choices about 
what is seen as good and bad, 
Adams explained. An American 
“ideal” of individuality makes it 
so that we see the ultimate good 
being making our own choices. 

Clothing choices may be 
defining of a lifestyle, but that 
doesn’t mean that some are 
wrong on the sole purpose that 
a girl’s body is shown, shaped 
or even alluded to. Sexism rings 
true through many aspects of our 
society still today, a dishearten- 
ing outlook for personal free- 
doms at any age. 


Juliana Summers is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
Jjsummers@mail.smcvt.edu 


The future of Googling your symptoms 





Jackie Chisholm 
Visual/Web Editor 


Do you have a stomachache 
or feel too much pressure in your 
lower abdomen? Then it must be 
ovarian cancer. Got bad breath? 
Gingivitis. Have a headache? 
Lyme disease. How about a nose- 
bleed in bio class? Could be pre- 
leukemia. 

These are the types of dis- 
eases or illnesses my roommates 
will come up with after one small 
symptom and a jump to WebMD 
online. 

Well what if online took it 
one step further? What if you 
could video chat with a doctor 
immediately and get diagnosed 
in your own home through a 
screen? Rather than matching 
your symptoms to the most ob- 
scure and life-threatening illness 
on WebMD, you could list those 
symptoms to a real doctor listen- 
ing via video chat. 

Google Helpouts is a site 
launched in Nov. 2013 offering 
services such as music lessons 


and baking how-to’s, but has now 
incorporated online medical as- 
sistance into its list of offerings. 

Google defines these Health- 
care Helpouts as “Helpouts that 
will provide services (per local 
laws or industry standards) that 
are required to be provided by 
the holder of a certificate or li- 
censure.” 

The Google Helpouts sup- 
port team wrote in an email that, 
“Health is an interesting case 
because we know that searching 
for health information doesn’t 
always yield results that answer 
peoples’ questions; we want to 
explore if on-demand care via 
Helpouts could improve this ex- 
perience.” 

Healthcare Helpouts can 
only be utilized by those that are 
18 years of age or older and are 
only offered in the U. S. accord- 
ing to policies outlined on the 
website. 

The support team said that 
so far, these Healthcare Helpouts 
are still in a testing stage. “We 
are currently exploring a limited 
number of health queries as a test 
to see if this is helpful to users,” 
the team wrote. 

On Sept. 29 a review of One 
Medical Group on Helpouts read, 
“Great advice - Steven was very 
helpful on how to get healthy 
and better quickly with both 
recommended over-the-counter 
medicines as well as foods to eat. 
Thank you!!” 

One Medical Group is a 


medical organization that has de- 
cided to work hand-in-hand with 
Google Helpouts by offering its 
doctors to video chat through 
Helpouts to reach patients. Al- 
though One Medical Group told 
me through email that they “are 
not conducting interviews re- 
garding Helpouts at this time,” 
they seem to be using Google 
Helpouts as a way to reach more 
of their own patients and to make 
new ones. There is no fee to video 
chat a One Medical Group doctor 
on Helpouts; you can only do so 
if you are a One Medical Group 
member. So what is Google gain- 
ing from this relationship? 

According to a USA Today 
article about Helpouts, they allow 
“people to sign up for services by 
the minute or by the job, with 
varying prices. Google takes 20 
percent of the transaction and the 
service provider takes the rest.” 

So my question remains: 
where is Google receiving money 
from its transaction with One 
Medical Group if it is free? It 
must be paying to be represent- 
ed on Google Helpouts, which 
means it must see an advantage 
to getting its doctors online. On- 
line medical advice and assis- 
tance seems to be the next step in 
healthcare. 

Where will this leave the 
doctors-to-be of the world? “Be- 
ing a doctor, it is necessary to see 
the physical state of being the 
patient is in. A lot of times they 
can notice something the patient 


didn’t and it is necessary to be in 
the same room to do that,” said 
Mackenzie Hudson, 716, a biol- 
ogy major aspiring to be a physi- 
cian’s assistant. 

“For something as impor- 
tant as someone’s health and for 
the amount doctors are paid, it 
should be face-to-face appoint- 
ments,” Hudson said. 

In Helpouts’ community 
guidelines they state that, “At its 
core, Helpouts is about people 
helping people. We believe direct 
access to another person’s exper- 
tise will make it easier for people 
around the world to get help solv- 
ing their problems and achieving 
their goals.” 

It seems like a good goal, 
to help people help one another. 
But, I foresee the WebMD-ers of 
the world, my housemates and the 





| sneezed 
at 3:32 this 
morning. 















Have you 
had any other 
symptoms? 


self-diagnosees like them sinking 
further into their ways. For every 
cough, sniffle, ache or pain, you 
could video chat a doctor to con- 
firm an illness. It creates a depen- 
dency on doctors to be there all 
the time for every little symptom 
and opens up a whole new world 
of misdiagnosis. 

The flu season is upon us, so 
get your shot and drink up your 
vitamin C if you are so inclined, 
but if you are feeling under the 
weather, my suggestion would 
not be to find your medical ad- 
vice online. Be human, and visit 
a human in person that has been 
trained to help you. 


Jackie Chisholm is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
Jchisholm@mail.smevt.edu 















| just told 
you, | sneezed. 


What's wrong 
with me? 
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Having a doctor at the click of a mouse could increase the number of 
times worriers reach out for medical advice. 
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Burning flesh, love and letting go of hate 





Greta Zarro 
Guest Columnist 


“T can still smell the burn- 
ing flesh. I can smell Auschwitz. 
I can still hear the sounds of 
screaming Jews being sent to the 
gas chambers. I can still taste the 
Frankfurter I ate when liberated.” 

These words from Jewish- 
German Holocaust survivor Es- 
ther Bauer echo in my head. I was 
struck by the intensity of human 
sensorial recollection. Bauer’s 
sensory experience is more pow- 
erful than words can express. 
These physiological memories 
will always haunt her. Perhaps, 
when least expected, something 
banal and commonplace triggers 
these recollections. 

Bauer’s talk, titled “The 
Power of Love,” drew in a large 
St. Michael’s audience on the 
night of Oct. 21, nearly filling 
the chapel’s capacity. Before her 
speech began, Moise St. Louis, 
associate dean of students and 
director of multicultural student 
services, spoke about the need 
to educate students to become 
well-informed global citizens. 
He boasted about YOU COUNT 
events, like this one, that. are 
meant to inspire community, re- 
sponsibility, diversity, empathy 
and interconnection. He praised 
the high attendance record, but 
urged seniors, the lowest repre- 
sented class year, to attend more. 

Are seniors overburdened 
by final theses, or are we desen- 
sitized and rendered immobile 
by the sheer number of St. Mi- 
chael’s events? Perhaps, given 
our acquired fourth-year sense 
of independence, we prefer self- 


organized events among estab- 
lished friend groups. 

I often speak to anyone who 
will listen about the overwhelm- 
ing number of overlapping events 
at St. Michael’s. Every semester 
brings a new club, committee, or 
residential program to encourage 
a wholesome campus vibe and 
discourage the drinking culture. 
I worry that the plethora of events 
will spread the campus too thin, 
leading to poor attendance, and 
perpetuating cliques or niches. If 
each residence has its own pro- 
gramming, there is little oppor- 
tunity for cross-residential area 
fraternizing. Likewise, with so 
many clubs, are events only at- 
tended by existing members and 
already-interested parties? 

Nevertheless, after hear- 
ing Moise speak, I couldn’t help 
but be inspired by the mission 
of the YOU COUNT program. I 
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Moise’s opening lines. Whether 
president or homemaker, we are 
citizens of this planet, responsi- 
ble to our local and global com- 
munities. We chose to attend a 
liberal arts college to gain ex- 
posure- through courses, events 
like Bauer’s talk, study abroad, 
internships,-etc.—so that we can 
become stewards of ourselves 
and this Earth. 

One of the notable aspects 
of Bauer’s talk was her empha- 
sis on the spectrum of suffering. 
The brutality of the Holocaust is 
not confined to the horror of the 
gas chambers. It’s about not be- 
ing allowed to attend school or 
do what she loved as a teenager, 
like going to the cinema, to music 
concerts or the swimming pool. 
It’s about losing one’s occupation 
and being confined to shop at one 
measly grocery store. It’s about 
not being able to talk to non-Jew- 





“Her suffering encompasses the guilt 
of survival and the pain of never seeing 
friends and family again.” 





admonish myself for not attend- 
ing more events. Truly, we must 
cultivate gratefulness for the 
cultural opportunities that St. 
Michael’s offers, which enhance 
our world views, critical think- 
ing and analysis, appreciation of 
the arts and examination of exis- 
tence—the purposes of a liberal 
arts education. 

At the end of Bauer’s talk, a 
student asked what message she 
wants listeners to retain. 

“Never let this happen 
again,” Bauer said, her words 
ringing out loud and clear. She 
said, “someday one of you might 
be president of this nation, you 
might hold the power to decide 
policies that will forever alter 
history.” 

Her words reminded me of 
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ish friends, who defy the rules 
anyway because of their love. 
It’s about her father’s dedica- 
tion to Orthodox Judaism which 
prevented him from eating the 
scarce meat provided at the con- 
centration camp and, perhaps, in 
conjunction with the hard physi- 
cal labor that he, an intellectual, 
wasn’t accustomed to, hastened 
his death. 

Her suffering encompasses 
the guilt of survival and the pain 
of never seeing friends and fam- 
ily again. But, her story is also 
about the implausible reunion 
with a bunk bed mate from the 
camp, 20 years after her apparent 
fatal jump from a Nazi train. It’s 
about the responsibility to share 
what happened and to perpetuate 
love. Esther Bauer inspired us all 


Adjuncts take action; seek 


By Katie Petrozzo 
and Emily Sanderson 
Guest Columnists 


Take a moment to think 
about your classes and who 
teaches them. Is your professor 
an adjunct or a full-time faculty 
member? Do you know the dif- 
ference between the two? Is there 
one? Few, if any, would see it as 
all professors on the St. Michael’s 
College campus are valuable 
members of our community with 
much to offer. Despite their equal 
contributions relative to their full 
time counterparts, compensation 
and treatment by administration 
of adjuncts are far from equal. 

Over the past few months, 
Burlington College, Champlain 
College and St. Michael’s ad- 
juncts in a collective effort have 
been organizing a movement to 
ensure job stability, more reason- 
able pay and even the most ba- 


sic benefits. Adjuncts are rarely 
invited to faculty meetings and 
often share cramped office space 
with fellow adjuncts, creating a 
distracting atmosphere for stu- 
dent-professor meetings. 

Job stability is the crucial 
issue as adjuncts can be told up 
to a few days before the start of 
the semester that they will not 
be teaching their course, ren- 
dering them jobless without any 
compensation or adequate time 
to seek new employment oppor- 
tunities. On our campus, there 
are close to 100 adjunct profes- 
sors, teaching about 20 percent 
of all courses. They cannot earn 
tenure, which affords permanent 
full-time faculty greater academ- 
ic freedom. As students, we want 
the best education St. Michael’s 
can offer, but when 40 percent of 
our professors can’t discuss all 
sides of an issue, no one is win- 
ning. 

The Office of the President 


has issued a statement proclaim- 
ing the school is looking into a 
neutral stance, but we (the mem- 
bers of Student Labor Action 
Movement—SLAM) are looking 
for follow-through and a more of- 
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with her lightheartedness and re- 
silient spirit. She engaged the au- 
dience with comedic anecdotes, 
without minimizing the gravity 
of history. 

When asked how she main- 
tains this spirit, she said that 
hate is destructive. By clinging 
to hatred, she would only harm 
herself, rendering her life miser- 
able and weakening her charac- 
ter. Instead, by cultivating love, 
she overcomes the Nazis’ mon- 
strosity. She is a testament to the 
human will to survive and thrive 
beyond all conceivable misery. 

One additional concept that 
I want to examine is the human 
fascination with tragedy. Har- 
rowing films, books, lectures and 
museums about the Holocaust 
and other genocides are increas- 
ingly popular. When asked about 
when she began giving her talks, 
Bauer explained that in the ini- 
tial 20 years following the war, 
she wasn’t emotionally ready to 
share her story. In the subsequent 
20 years, she said, no one wanted 
to listen. It is only in the last 30 
years (from about the 1980s to 
the present) that audiences are 
willing and eager. What sparked 
this interest? Perhaps, caused 
by increasing globalization 
and cross-cultural communica- 
tion, we are more aware of the 
genocides that occurred in the 
20th century—often labeled the 
“mass murder century”—and the 
continuing turmoil that racks the 
21st century. With our increased 
awareness, do we crave to learn 
more about the past in order to 
prevent future repetitions of trag- 
edy? This may play a role in our 
interest, but I also think that the 
fascination is rooted much deep- 
er, on a psychological and emo- 
tional level. 

I myself intimately experi- 
ence this curiosity. I took a Holo- 
caust and Genocide course when 
studying abroad in Copenhagen. 
I visited a concentration camp. 
I’ve read books and watched 
films on genocide. I’ve been to 
the Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington, D.C. twice. 


During the Q&A at the end 
of Bauer’s talk, she asked the 
audience, “Do you want to hear 
another story?” to which we gid- 
dily replied yes. Even though her 
stories varied in tragic intensity, I 
questioned the enthusiasm of our 
eagerness to hear more. Undoubt- 
edly, we were captivated by her 
likability and the humanity of her 
narrative. Like mentioned earlier, 
her resilient lighthearted spirit 
is integral to enable her to keep 
on living, rather than wallow in 
grief, guilt, and anger. Perhaps 
our fascination stems from the 
utter incomprehensibility of the 
historical reality of Nazi rule. We 
cannot fathom the restrictions of 
freedom and the discrimination, 
let alone the physical suffering. 
She described 12-hour workdays, 
low rations and a gnawing hun- 
ger beyond conceivability. In a 
way, this level of restriction and 
the human ability to survive it en- 
thralls us. It echoes of the ascetic 
Protestant ideal, which teaches 
repression of the earthly body— 
e.g. through fasting and masoch- 
ist practices—with the promise 
of an otherworldly paradise. We 
humans like to test our limits, but 
there is a marked difference be- 
tween self-infliction and forced 
punishment. 

Finally, I worry that constant 
exposure to genocidal stories will 
desensitize our empathy and con- 
cern. It is easy to place blame on 
the Nazis, scapegoating them as a 
psychopathic group. However, as 
described by philosopher Hannah 
Arendt’s theory on the “banality 
of evil” and psychologist Philip 
Zimbardo’s “Lucifer Effect,” 
“good” people are capable of evil 
acts. The real horror of evildoing 
is the plausibility that any one of 
us, clouded by sociological, cul- 
tural, political, religious or psy- 
chological forces, could invoke 
such pain on other beings. 


Greta Zarro is a senior so- 
ciology major. Contact her at 
gzarro@mail.smcvt.edu 


equal opportunity 


yers will be brought in to combat 
the movement, reallocating our 
tuition dollars towards said law- 
yers. 

The St. Michael’s adjuncts 
have presently filed for a union 





“Job stability is the crucial issue as ad- 
juncts can be told up to a few days before 
the start of the semester that they will 
not be teaching their course, rendering 
them jobless without any compensation 
or adequate time to seek new employ- 


ment opportunities.” 





ficial statement saying they will 
not actively oppose the union- 
ization of the adjuncts. If the 
school does not remain neutral, 
we fear that union-busting law- 
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election, though specifics are still 
pending. There will be a sympo- 
sium at the Firehouse Burlington 
City Arts Gallery on Saturday, 
Nov. 1, from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. in 





which all are welcome to attend 
in order to open up the conversa- 
tion concerning the conditions 
the adjunct faculty face at all 
three schools, the movement it- 
self and what is to come. 

So next time you are in class, 
take a moment to learn who your 
professor really is, using this op- 
portunity of self-education as a 
call to action to show your sup- 
port for these valuable members 
of our community who are con- 
tinuing to pursue teaching de- 
spite the circumstances. 


Katie Petrozzo and Em- 
ily Sanderson are members of 
SLAM. Contact them at kpetroz- 
zo@mail.smcvt.edu and esander- 
son@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Women’s cross country has potential to excel at NE-10s 





Senior captains lead the wa 
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in the hopes 





of making history for a second year 


Seniors Colleen Gilliatt (left) and Lindy Heffernan help lead a women’s cross country team practice on North Campus on Thursday. 


By Scott Gaudion 
Staff Writer 


Most sports teams have one 
or two captains. The St. Mi- 
chael’s women’s cross country 
team has four. 

The team, coming off a sea- 
son in which they just barely 
missed nationals, has worked 
hard and is running strong under 
the leadership of Chloe Boutelle, 
Colleen Gilliatt, Allie Gratton 
and Lindy Heffernan, all seniors. 

These four new captains 
are led by coach Molly Peters, a 
graduate of Middlebury College, 
97. The captains, who are also 
the four top runners this year, 
will try to finish the season by 
making history and going to na- 
tionals as a whole team. 

The team’s captains have 
been running cross country for at 
least four years. Heffernan is the 
only runner who first started on 
the St. Michael’s team. Boutelle, 
Gilliatt and Gratton all had pre- 
vious experience in high school 
before joining the team at St. 
Michael’s, making for an experi- 
enced group of leaders. 

“I’m hoping that we can get 
third at regionals and go to na- 
tionals,” Boutelle said. “I think 
we have the potential and I think 
we can do it. All of the captains, 
as well as Peters, believe that the 
team has the potential to go far- 
ther than they did last year. 

“We're having a great sea- 
son,” said Boutelle, coming off 
of her third win this season. ““We 
had sort of a breakthrough last 
year and it’s interesting this year 
because I feel like it’s not getting 
as much attention but we're still 
running just as well, if not better 
than last year.” 

Although Peters says having 
four senior captains under her is 


“fantastic” and that they are “the 
heart of the team,” she stressed 
that there are other people on the 
team who have added to the suc- 
cessful season. 

There are several runners 
vying for the fifth scoring posi- 
tion on the team, as the five top 
runners for the team score at each 
race. The fifth runner has been 
a competition between Molly 
Roush, °17, Brianna McKinley, 
16, and Elizabeth Cubberley, 
16. These three girls round out 
the top group of runners. “It’s ex- 
citing because they are going to 
have to be the leaders next year,” 
Peters said. 

The four captains not only 
have to make sure that the team 
is running their best, but they 
also make sure that everyone is 
having fun and enjoying them- 
selves. “We plan team events like 
dinners, we’ve gone hiking a few 
times, we just really work hard to 
do what’s best for them,” Grat- 
ton said. “As captains we have 
to show our leadership in more 
ways than one and I think, if we 
can do our job, we can help the 
upcoming captains do their job.” 

Instead of being competitive 
amongst themselves, the captains 
“use each other to get better in- 
dividually,” Gilliatt said. “But at 
the end of the day we are team- 
mates and not just individual 
players. I just feel really privi- 
leged as a senior to be running 
with the group of girls that I am 
and to have been able to spend as 
much time and work with some 
really, really talented runners.” 

Peters said that it is impor- 
tant to look at the teamwork be- 
tween the four captains. “They 
are individual runners but they 
have just done amazing things to- 
gether. Chloe has been the stand- 
out runner, but she couldn’t do it 





without them,” Peters said. 

“Our team quote is ‘all it 
takes is all you got’, and also our 
kind of new motto that the four 
of us came up with last year is 
‘make history’ because we did 


make history last year coming in 
runner-up in NE-10s,” Heffernan 
said. 

The runners are looking to 
make history again this year and 
give it all they have, coming off 





Friday, November 14th 


PHOTO BY ELAINE EZERINS 


of a big win on Oct. 18 at the 
NE-10 Preview meet. They com- 
pete next on Nov. 9 at the NE-10 
Championship meet. 


Sixth Annual Career Symposium 


Dion Family Student Center, Roy Event Room 


4:00 pm 


Learn valuable career advice, job preparation skills, and 





network with alumni. 


Keynote Speaker 
Kristin Halpin ‘92, Senior Vice President, 
Human Resources, Dealertrack 


Roundtable Sessions 


Five Years After Graduation, Personal Branding, 
Networking, Interviewing 


Career & Industry Specific Panels 
Networking Reception 


To attend, RSVP by November 12th at 4:00 pm to 


events@smcvtedu 





Business Casual Attire Required 


Brought to you by the Alumni Board of Directors 


U.S. CHEMICALS, LLC 


Sponsored by a generous grant from US Chemicals, LLC 
and a gift from Amy Murphy-Dowd ‘92 


Co-Sponsored by Alumni Board of Directors, Offices of 





Alumni & Parent Relations, and Career Development. 
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Broncos, Cowboys lea 


By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


In the NFL, The Denver 
Broncos lead the American Foot- 
ball Conference standings with a 
6-1 record. At press time the Na- 
tional Football Conference is led 
by the 6-1 Cowboys. Both teams 
are only one game behind having 
an undefeated season. These are 
the two teams that are considered 
the greatest threats among those 
who may be going into this year’s 
playoffs. 

Peyton Manning is con- 
sidered the best regular season 
quarterback playing the game 
over the past decade. However, 
he has had the tendency to flop 
when it comes to postseason 
games. An example is last year’s 
Super Bowl upset against the Se- 
attle Seahawks, the Broncos were 
swept away with an ending score 
of 43-8. In 2012, the Baltimore 
Ravens stole the show from the 
Broncos in the Denver playoff 
game that was called the mile 
high miracle. 

No one can deny that Peyton 
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Manning is an amazing football 
player, but year after year the 
only time his team cannot win is 
in the playoffs. 

For the Cowboys, it is un- 
known how they can perform in 
the playoffs; they haven’t been 
there since 2009, and they have 
gone many years being consid- 
ered an unimpressive team. They 
play with the same quarterback, 
Tony Romo, who is considered 
highly underrated or even just 
not very good at his job. Count- 
less regular season games the 
Cowboys have lost due to one in- 
terception or multiple turnovers. 
For the team that is tied with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers for the most 
Super Bowl appearances of any 
team, and is also considered the 
most followed franchise, the 
Cowboys, America’s team, has a 
lot of expectations to win another 
ring again to be considered the 
team they used to be during the 
1990's. 

Each week the standings in 
the NFL can be tossed in dif- 
ferent directions of which team 
will pose the biggest threat for 
the following week, but the fact 
remains that great teams can fall 
easy as another playoff season of 
football will begin in the month 
of January. 
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Go to Alliot Hall November 3, 4, 5, 6 and8 





Wednesday, Oct. 29 
Field Hockey 
Stonehill 
at St. Michael’s 
4 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 31 
Men’s Soccer 
Assumption 
at St. Michael’s 
3 p.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
UNE 

at St. Michael’s 

7 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
St. Michael’s 

at New Haven 

7 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 1 
Women’s Soccer 
St. Michael’s 
at Pace 
11 a.m. 


Field Hockey 
LIU Post 

at St. Michael’s 
11 a.m. 


Upcoming Games: 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
SNH 

at St. Michael’s 

3 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
St. Michael’s 

at SCSU 

3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4 
Women’s Soccer 
St. Michael’s 
at NE-10 Championship 
Ist Round TBA 


Men’s Soccer 

St. Michael’s 

at NE-10 Championship 
lst Round TBA 


Field Hockey 

St. Michael’s 

at Franklin Pierce 
4 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
Merrimack 

at St. Michael’s 

7 p.m. 
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between 9 


a.m. and 2 p.m to sign up. Knight Card only. 














Women’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s ~ 

at Plymouth State 

6 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 

at Norwich 

7 p.m. 


Saturday Nov. 8 


Swimming & Diving 
Colby-Sawyer 

at St. Michael’s 

1 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
American International 
at St. Michael’s 

12 p.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 

at Saint Anselm 

1 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
St. Michael’s 
at Adelphi 

1 p.m. 





